CHAPTER XX
CROMWELL AND HIS PARLIAMENTS
FROM 1654 to 1658, the fundamental question of English politics was, whether Cromwell would succeed in securing the assent of the nation to the authority which the army had conferred upon him. Foreigners saw the situation clearly. After the famous Swedish chancellor, Oxenstiern, had heard Whitelocke's account of the foundation of the Protectorate, he told him there was but one thing remaining for the Protector to do and that was " to get him a back and breast of steel/' " What do you mean?" asked Whitelocke. " I mean/' replied the Chancellor, " the confirmation of his being Protector by your Parliament, which will be his best and greatest strength.*' Cromwell himself was not content to remain the nominee of the soldiers, and wished to govern by consent and not by force. But two great obstacles stood always in his way. One was the rooted aversion of Englishmen to the rule of the sword, which was the origin of his power. The other was the traditions of the House of Commons. In January, 1649, ^ ^a<^ claimed to be the supreme power in the state in the right of the sovereign
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